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THE PRICE OF PEACE 



By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 

President of Harvard University 



Is peace a thing for which it is worth while to pay a 
price? If not, it must be because the thing can be 
obtained without price, cannot be obtained at all, or is 
not worth having. No one at the present day would 
probably be willing to stand on any of these three prop- 
ositions. Above all, an organization devoted to the cause 
of peace must have faith that it is worth having, and in 
a measure at least can be obtained. Nor can such an 
organization believe that, unlike everything else in the 
world, peace can be attained without effort and without 
price. Each advance in human welfare involves adjust- 
ment, compromise, and sacrifice on the part of some- 
body. Public order entails limitation of individual ac- 
tion, in some cases compulsory. The administration of 
justice does the same. The relief of want and the edu- 
cation of the young can be carried on only by the pay- 
ment of taxes, not always voluntary on the part of the 
taxpayer. Until we reach a millennium where every one 
is perfectly wise and wholly unselfish, we shall never 
attain a state where good comes without paying a price 
for it; and certainly nations are not more unselfish or 
magnanimous than individuals in dealing with one an- 
other. 

If peace is worth a price, how large and what kind of 
a price is it worth? The war now raging in Europe, 
with its vast cost, its destruction of property, its devasta- 
tion of town and country, the suffering of soldiers and 
civilians, the irreparable loss of life, has shown more 
than ever before that peace is worth a very large price. 

How large a price in money is it worth ? If the mat- 
ter were put on a purely cash basis, the amoLint might 
be approximately calculated. On general commercial 
principles, if a loss is sure to occur unless prevented, the 
prevention is roughly worth an annual payment equal to 
the interest on the loss. The money cost of this war to 
the English Government to August 1 is $11,190,000,000, 
and it will probably be something like twice as much 
before the war is over. The interest on this sum is 
about $550,000,000 a year, and in our present condition 
a really great war might well be more disastrous, and 
hence more costly, to the United States than this war 
has been to England. But it is futile to discuss the 
prevention of war on a cash basis. Peace cannot be 
bought for money, nor is pecuniary loss the greatest evil 
of war, and the preceding paragraph is written only to 
show that we need not hesitate to adopt any rational 
means of preventing war on the ground of expense. 

What other kind of price is peace worth ? Some men 
will say that it is worth any price necessary to pay for 
it. Not quite that. Suppose the Eomans had offered 
to a tribe of Goths the alternative of war or personal 
slavery ; or, if we can imagine such a thing, suppose the 
same choice were offered to any modern people; there 
could be only one answer. How about political servi- 
tude? When the Hungarians were confronted by the 
alternative of war with the conquering Turks or sub- 
jection to their rule, were they not right in fighting des- 
perately? Is not subjection to an alien people too high 
a price to pay for peace ? 



Some earnest people think that war can be averted in 
future by prohibiting the manufacture of arms by pri- 
vate persons and their sale by one country to another; 
but that would put the small countries at the mercy of 
the large ones and in perpetual danger of complete 
political subjection. Switzerland, for example, could 
probably not afford to establish a government factory 
for large guns, and if she could not buy them would be 
incapable of defending her territory. What, in that 
case, would have been her fate in the present war; and 
what her prospect of permanent independence? The 
Armenians, and in fact the Greeks, when under the 
Turkish rule, would have or would have had no hope of 
escape, because the only arms in the Turkish Empire 
would be made by the government for the use of its own 
soldiers, and none could be imported from outside. Such 
a plan would mean permanent oppression legalized by 
the consent of all civilized nations. 

If personal servitude or national or racial subjection 
is too high a price to pay for peace, is it worth while to 
pay anything in the way of risking and possibly sacri- 
ficing human life ? Is the preservation of order and the 
prevention of crime in a large city worth the injuries and 
deaths that will sometimes take place among or at the 
hands of the police in the performance of their duties; 
or shall we say that, rather than permit constables to use 
force or risk life and limb, it would be better to have no 
guardians of public order to restrain crimes and breaches 
of the peace? No one but a fanatic would propose to 
abolish the police force, because to do so would greatly 
increase fighting and bloodshed. If it were disbanded, 
law-abiding citizens would soon organize themselves into 
vigilance committees to suppress disorder. The police 
force is abundantly worth not only a reasonable cost in 
money, but the wounds and death directly caused thereby 
in preventing far more numerous acts of violence. 

How about an international police force to restrain 
bloodshed between nations? If such a force could be 
established, would it not be justified on the same 
grounds? Would the cost of such a force, or the loss 
of life caused by its sometimes repressing hostilities, be 
too large a price to pay for the prevention of many wars 
by the general substitution of justice administered 
through an international tribunal for the redress by each 
nation of its grievances and the satisfaction of its ambi- 
tions by arms? If such a force were powerful enough, 
its mere existence would suffice to maintain peace. It 
would rarely be called upon to fire a shot. 

However that may be, an international police force at 
the present stage in the political organization of the 
world is impossible. Nations would not be willing to 
place large contingents of troops under the control of an 
international authority ; nor would the contingents obey 
the central body against the wishes or without the com- 
mands of their own governments. Take our own case. 
To be effective, under the condition of armaments that 
prevailed before this war, the international force, active 
and in the reserve, would have to comprise, let us say, 
five millions of men ; or, if after the war armaments are 
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by consent greatly reduced, two millions of men. Sup- 
pose we compute the quota of the United States, on a 
moderate estimate, at one-tenth of these figures. Would 
our country be willing to keep on hand half a million 
or even two hundred thousand men trained and equipped, 
part of them at The Hague and the rest ready to embark 
at a few days' notice on the demand of an international 
authority ? A diligent search throughout the land would 
be required to find a dozen men prepared to advocate 
such a plan, and the reason is simple. It is unnatural, 
and therefore objectionable, to attempt to maintain an 
effective police force where there is no stable government 
that has general jurisdiction over the region to be po- 
liced; and no such government exists or can at present 
be created over the different nations in the civilized 
world. Whatever the remote future may have in store, 
the vast majority of people in every land neither antici- 
pate nor desire a world government of this kind at any 
period that can be now foreseen. 

We are in the position of a frontier settlement, with 
no organized government, and subject to repeated out- 
breaks of violence. Under such conditions Americans 
have often resorted to vigilance committees of all good 
citizens to restore order by force, and the formation of 
such a committee has reduced shooting and bloodshed 
enormously. This is what the League to Enforce Peace 
proposes to apply among nations. 

No one believes that a vigilance committee is a high 
form of political organization. It is simply a means of 
escaping from something much worse. No one contends 
that a League to Enforce Peace is the last word in civili- 
zation, but it is better than war. As in the case of the 
vigilance committee, it involves a price, in effort, in in- ' 
dividual sacrifice of quietness, in interference with the 
quarrels of others, and in the risk of taking life to pre- 
vent a much greater and more unjust taking of life. If 
it can be brought about and be successful, it is surely 
not too large a price to pay for peace. 

Will it achieve its object? That is another question 
to be discussed, on the assumption that, if it can, it is 
worth the cost; that if the result is attained, the price 
is right. There is, of course, no certainty that such a 
league can be formed, or that when formed it will seri- 
ously help to preserve peace. No one can foretell 
whether it can be formed or not unless the attempt is 
made, and the attempt ought clearly to be made if, when 
formed, the league is likely to attain the result desired. 
Let us therefore examine the last point more carefully. 

The immediate object of the league is very limited, 
much less extensive even than that of a vigilance com- 
mittee in a frontier settlement. It does not seek to pre- 
vent wars altogether, because in the present stage of 
civilization that does not seem attainable; it strives 
merely to reduce them as much as possible, and the chief 
agency on which reliance is placed is delay. The advo- 
cates of the leaguebelieve that if a year's delay could be 
secured in all cases most wars would be avoided alto- 
gether, particularly if, as the league provides, that year 
was occupied with a public discussion of the grievance 
between the opposing nations before an international 
tribunal or council. When war is declared the people 
rush to arms on the call of their government, 'and to 
discuss whether their country is right or wrong seems 
to most men unpatriotic. "Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do or die," is the feeling uppermost. This 



is in itself neither unnatural nor improper, but it is well 
understood by shrewd statesmen, who know that the 
more unjustifiable a war, the more suddenly it must be 
declared. If a delay of a year were interposed under 
conditions when discussion could not be suppressed by 
popular excitement or by martial law, many people in 
the contending nations, and still more among neutrals, 
would, in numerous cases that now lead to war, become 
convinced that the question at issue was not worth the 
cost of war in blood and treasure, and that a reasonable 
adjustment could be reached by other means. 

It has been asserted that a League to Enforce Peace 
would not have averted the present war in Europe, on 
the ground that after the delay of a year the present 
belligerent nations could and would have gone to war as 
they did. On the other hand, it is maintained that if 
the war had been forcibly postponed a year it would 
never have taken place. A year would have given time 
for looking ahead, and, although human foresight is de- 
fective, many intelligent people would have foreseen and 
prophesied some of the results. If any considerable part 
of what has happened had been anticipated, it is hardly 
credible that the people of any one of the belligerent 
nations would have wanted war, or that the Servian 
question would not have been adjusted without it. 

The method whereby the League to Enforce Peace 
proposes to compel the year's delay and the reference to 
international arbitration, or rather an indefinite delay 
pending the reference — for nothing is said about the 
length of time the proceedings before that body will 
take — is an agreement among the members that they 
will jointly use their economic and military forces forth- 
with against any one of their number that commits acts 
of hostility against another before submitting* the ques- 
tion in dispute to an international tribunal if it is of a 
justiciable character or to a council of conciliation if it 
is not justiciable. In other words, any member that 
goes to war with another without first submitting to arbi- 
tration will find itself at war with all the other members 
of the league. 

If all the members of the league fulfill their agree- 
ment, it can hardly be doubted that no one member 
would face all the rest in arms rather than suffer the 
delay of submitting the question to the tribunal or coun- 
cil. Would they fulfill their agreement? It is impos- 
sible to assert positively that they would do so, because 
the league has only the force of a treaty and does not 
take away the political independence of the members. 
In the United States, for example, war can be declared 
only by Congress, which might refuse to carry out the 
plighted faith of the nation. But for any country to 
refuse would be a breach of national faith that a self- 
respecting people would be loath to commit. Moreover, 
the country that proposed to go to war could not make 
sure that the allies would fail to carry out their pledge, 
and the danger of fighting them all would be a strong 
deterrent. The mere existence of such a compact would 
therefore have no inconsiderable effect. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the members 
of the league would all be deeply involved and nearly 
equally divided on opposite sides of a question, and that 
a general war would break out among them. This, while 



* This includes, of course, an offer to submit if the other 
side declines it. 
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possible, is highly improbable, and illustrates the fact 
that no plan can wholly prevent war. But that is no 
argument against the plan if it would prevent some, 
perhaps most, of the wars which would otherwise take 
place. 

It may be observed that the primary aim of the league 
is to enforce peace, not over the whole world, but among 
its own members. If all the leading nations joined it, 
that would come to the same thing; and if only four or 
five great States joined and succeeded in preserving 
peace permanently among themselves, much would have 
been gained. A league of perpetual peace among these 
States would indirectly affect others by attraction. 
When Ferrero, the historian, was in this country, half a 
dozen years before the ultimatum to Servia, he remarked 
that Americans had no idea what it meant to live under 
the constant dread of a great war. Outside peoples, 
seeing a group of countries living in comparative se- 
curity, would long to share their lot, and one after an- 
other would be likely to come in, until those remaining 
aloof would be unable to resist the impulse. To force 
outsiders to refer disputes to arbitration before resorting 
to arms might be impossible unless the membership of 
the league was large enough to overawe the world ; but 
it ought not to be difficult to carry out the provisions of 
the agreement among members who had joined in it 
voluntarily. 

The object of the league is simply, to a limited extent 
and in the crude form inseparable from an early stage 
of political organization, to put force behind interna- 
tional law. Without it that law is at best a code of 
ethics binding only on the conscience, instead of a rule 



of conduct that must be observed. For a number of 
great nations to combine for that purpose would surely 
be a step forward in the path civilization has followed 
in the past, and for each of them the prospect of peace 
among themselves and throughout the world would be 
amply worth the price they pay. No doubt in working 
out such a plan in detail many difficulties will be en- 
countered, many differences of opinion will have to be 
compromised, many questions about the way the tribunal 
and council of conciliation shall be constituted, about the 
acts that shall be regarded as beginning hostilities, about 
the treatment of the matter in dispute pending arbitra- 
tion, will have to be thought out, discussed, and solved. 
To shut our eyes to these obstacles would be blindness, 
to disregard them would be fatal ; but it would seem no 
less short-sighted to declare off-hand that to statesmen 
sincerely eager to carry out the principle they will prove 
insuperable. 

Let us remember also that the League to Enforce 
Peace, with its plan of putting force behind international 
law, is by no means intended to supersede efforts to bring 
peace among men by fostering good will and mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the earth. The 
maintenance of order in a community by force, the sup- 
pression of broils and bloodshed, does not diminish, but 
increase, the opportunities for kindly feeling and mutual 
respect. The unrestrained duel and vendetta are not 
conducive to forbearance and forgiveness. Christian 
charity prospers better under compulsory peace than in 
a free fight, under law that is enforced than under law 
that is violated by the armed man with impunity. 



THE THIRD PROPOSAL OF THE LEAGUE 
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The first, second, and fourth proposals of the League 
to Enforce Peace can be supported with enthusiasm 
by the American people as a whole; but the third pro- 
posal — there's the rub! That we are ready to submit 
all disputes with other nations to an international body, 
promising not to begin hostilities before such body shall 
have reported, is indicated by the treaties so providing 
which we have already made with England, France, 
Eussia, Italy, and numerous lesser countries. If each 
nation should make a like covenant with every other na- 
tion and keep it, war would be practically abolished ; for 
the public opinion of the world, if thus given an oppor- 
tunity to express itself, would almost certainly avail to 
maintain peace. Such is the theory of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and it is correct, in my opinion. 

But the question is, whether the nations, so covenant- 
ing, can be trusted to keep faith ? Is it possible to pro- 
vide a sanction or penalty for broken faith which will be 
effectual in holding them to their agreement? The emi- 
nent men who have organized the League to Enforce 
Peace advise, in the league's third proposal, the creation 
of a sanction, namely, the joint use by the signatory 
powers of their economic and military forces against any 



one of their number that proves faithless. It is this 
proposal which gives the league its name and which it 
emphasizes by printing the word "Enforce," in its propa- 
ganda, in the color of blood. 

The value of such a sanction as a deterrent is a psy- 
chological question. It is a maxim of modern pedagogy 
and penology that the rewards of doing right should be 
in the foreground of consciousness rather than the pen- 
alties of doing wrong. The threat of drastic punish- 
ment may even be an incitement to the thing prohibited 
by drawing attention to it. It is not certain that burn- 
ing negroes at the stake lessens negro crime. The pros- 
pect, even the certainty, to a reasonable mind of defeat 
does not always keep a nation from war. Mexico fought 
the United States. The Boer Eepublic fought Great 
Britain. In the proposed plan a signatory nation 
tempted to break its word might persuade itself that the 
other signatory nations would have good reasons for 
breaking their word also, by refusing to join in war 
against the offender. The faithless are prone to assume 
that others will prove faithless, too. 

Whatever its effect on negro criminality, the burning 
of a negro is itself as bad as any crime a negro can com- 



